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STUDY ACCOUNTING 
AUDITING AND INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


“OUT WEST" 
January 4, 1924 

I cannot .thank you enough for your patience and courtesy 
in answering questions on the lessons and making corrections 
of the papers. It will be a pleasure for me to recommend the 
course to any teacher of my acquaintance. My assistant, Mr. 
Crosbie, is hard at work on the course already, and he is 
quite fascinated with it. 


J. B. KNUDSON, 
California Commercial College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“BACK BAST" 
August 27, 1924 
Since undertaking this work, I have had the opportunity 
of studying Accounting and Auditing at New York University 
and Northeastern University, and much of the success at 
these institutions I am attributing to the course just con- 
pleted and to your helpful criticisms. 


GEORGE 8. MERRY, 
New Haven Commercial High School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Hundreds of commercial teachers have subscribed for and 
completed our course in Accountancy by correspondence. 
Numerous letters, such as the one reproduced above, have 
been received from those who have completed the course. 
Many have been successful in the C. P. A. and other examina- 
tions. This course of study is offered in a series of thirty-two 
lessons, covering the correlated subjects of accounting, audit- 
ing, commercial law and income tax procedure. The course 
is available to commercial teachers at cost of material and 
service. For full particulars, write 


C. P. A. Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


by 


W. L. WATSON 


Mr. Watson has been 

teaching commercial sub- 
jects in high schools, busi- 
ness schools, academies, 
and colleges for several 
years. In addition to this 
he was employed for sev- 
eral months by the United 
States Veterans Bureau as 
supervisor of commercial 
education, at subdistrict 
office, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. He was also manager of that office for some 
time. In this capacity he had indirect supervision of 
hundreds of exsoldiers in seven different institutions 
of learning, and as many who were in placement train- 
ing. 

Mr. Watson has a B. S. degree and a B. C. S. de- 
gree. He is now Professor of Business Administration 
at North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, 
Texas, a state institution. His varied business experi- 
ence as salesman, office executive, education, and 
natural endowment cause him to be well equipped for 
his profession. 


(  Salegm, 20d 8 Education in business colleges 
colleges, and universities consists of various 
general and specialized courses in accounting, 

economics, business law, money and banking, market- 
ing, statistics, stenography, and other allied subjects 
dealing with various commercial problems, the mas- 
tery of which is necessary to efficient proceedings 
and a healthy growth of all business organizations, 
while a lack of this knowledge may be, and often is 
the direct cause of a disastrous end, resulting in the 
loss of a life’s savings and of blighted hopes and am- 
bitions. Statistics show that there were 19,652 busi- 
ness failures in 1921, 23,676 in 1922 and about the 
same for 1923. Business success or failure, says Brad- 
street's Journal, is largely personal—in other words 
—upon the individua! himself depends that individ- 
ual’s success or failure. The importance of some thor- 
ough commercial training in the business life of every 
individual can hardly be overestimated, since it is the 
only means, except a haphazard and hazardous period 
of business experimentation, by which the individ- 
ual can increase his chances of personal service and 
success. 





The character of the commercial education is not 
wholly vocational, but is given in such a way as to 
possess considerable cultural value as well. What we 
understand by cultural education is an education 
that prepares the student to comprehend and enjoy 
general life interests and at the same time gives a 
measure of mental discipline. (Is it not true that 
there is as much cultural value in the study of the 
history of some commercial commodity, or the 
science of accounts as there is in the study of history 
of other things which leads to no vocational end?) 
Is it not a fact, that the most cultural education is 
the most practical education and the most practical 
education the most cultura! education? The many 
different problems and complex principles which 
constantly arise in commercial education, challeng- 
ing the student's power of analysis and comprehen- 
sion, make it valuable in mental discipline, and at the 
same time the student is accomplishing something 
that will enable him to take his place in the business 
world, a world where the great majority of all who 
attend schools or colleges finally land. 


The vocational ends of commercial education are 
of two distinct kinds. In the first place there is an 
attempt to prepare the student for certain positions 
which demand more or less specialized training; 
while in the second place he is given a more basic 
knowledge of the business fundamentals of organi- 
zation and administration, which demands theoret- 
ical knowledge coupled with specialized training. 
Among the specialized positions for which commer- 

education aims to prepare students, are the 
highest places in bookkeeping, auditing, stenogra- 
phy, accounting, certified public accountancy, and 
positions in executive capacities. Students finishing 
their commercial education look beyond positions 
which have no future. They may, however, serve in 
a place of less importance at first, if it is a prerequi- 
site to something where the responsibilities are 
greater and the accomplishment of more importance. 
Commercial education, like a classical education, 
tends to draw out of the individual the best he has, 
and inspires him to do the difficult tasks as they arise 
in his path of duty. Though this type of education 
has, to a certain extent been overlooked, it is rapidly 
coming into its own and meeting a long needed de- 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP WORK 
by 
C. E. BUTCHER 


given as follows: culture, utility, social effi-: 


Ts aim of public education has frequently been 


ciency, the acquisition of fruitful knowledge, 
including the training of attitudes, ideals, standards 
and interests—all some what broad and general. 

In these aims, it can be seen that complete training 
in the schools for a vocation has not in the past been 
considered a function of the schools. However, every 
true member of society must be able to contribute 
to society some good, as well as to receive from 
society intelligently. If the 
youth does not acquire this 
ability in the schools, it must 
be gained on the outside. If ° 
training is not finished in the 
schools it must be finished on 
the job. For different reasons 
it has not been completed in 
the schools, hence, industry 
and commerce become an ex- 
tension of the educational pro- 
cess and an interest in this 
further training we maintain, 
is the duty of the public 
schools. 

The public schools are 
maintained at a great and 
rapidly increasing cost. That 
they should abandon all re- 
sponsibility towards the 





Commercial and vocational education will fail of 
their purpose, unless pupils are advised as to their 
vocational future and are placed at work with a 
definite knowledge of each child’s capacity and the 
nature of his employment. 

Each pupil who must leave school before the com- 
pletion of his elementary or high school education 
and each graduate should be interviewed and ad- 
vised of the educational, industrial, and commercial 
opportunities open to him with emphasis upon the 

educational. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


If a placement and follow- 
up system is organized geo- 
graphically, that is, the city 
divided into districts, each 
with a placement and follow- 
up officer, this would be much 
the cheapest organization, 
since it would have the effect 
of bunching the firms, thereby 
eliminating travel. There are 
some objections to this meth- 
od, however. 

1. It limits the placement 
officer in finding proper oppor- 
tunities which might be avail- 
able or which could be devel- 


children who must go to 
work in their teens is not only 
uneducational but also un- 
business like. No sound busi- 
ness enterprise would put in 
from eight to twelve years in 
the manufacture of a com- 
modity and then trust to 
chance for its distribution 
and to accident for its place- 
ment. Yet this has been the 
standard method of dealing 
with this invaluable product 
of the school. 

The function of any com- 


Mr. Butcher:is head of the Commercial Depart- 


ment of the West High School, Akron, Ohio where 
he has been located for the past four years. Previous 
to coming to Akron he was head of the Commercial 
Department of the Olean High School, Olean, New 
York. He has been teaching commercial subjects 
for twenty years except from 1912 to 1916 and again 
for the year 1919, during which time he was engaged 
in practicing accounting and auditing. 

r. Butcher is a graduate from the Loweliville, 
Ohio, High Schooi and Mt. Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio. In addition to this he has taken special work 
in higher accounting through the LaSalle Extension 
University, Chicago, Ili. 

This article is taken from an address delivered 
by Mr. Butcher at a State Educational Conference 
held at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, April 
4, 1924. 


oped in other districts. 

2. Persons do not always 
live in localities in which they 
work, making it necessary for 
the follow-up officer to visit 
homes outside of his district. 

The system may be organ- 
ized-on an occupation basis. 
Under the occupational form 
of organization all follow-up 
work would be done by an 
expert in that occupation. 
One difficulty with this form 
of organization is that several 
persons will be visiting the 





munity depends upon. the absorption of its youth. 
We can not hope to properly absorb our youth un- 
less we acquire a knowledge of the needs and possi- 
bilities of the community. This involves a thorough 
study of industry and commerce, and placement and 
follow-up. 


PURPOSE 


1. To lay before the pupil the possible field of 
work, and to give helpful advice in the choice of a 
vocation. 

2. To place the pupil in work which will bring 
out his capabilities. 

3. To advise after placement as to continued 
school work and as to difficult problems arising in 
connection with his employment where mature 
counsel is needed. This involves follow-up. 
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same firm. 

Then we have the industrial form of organization. 
Under this form of organization the follow-up work 
could be done by the regular follow-up officer and an 
expert may be called in to solve the difficult prob- 
lems when found. 


RECORDS KEPT 


Among the most important things belonging to a 
Placement and Follow-up Bureau are the records 
kept. For convenience they may be divided into two 
c : 


1. Records of the pupil in school. 


2. Record of the pupil after leaving school— 
placement and follow-up record. 
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In addition to the placement and the follow-u 
records, each follow-up officer should possess a fol- 
low-up sheet on each person he is to visit and make 
necessary records on these sheets. He should report 
each evening with his day's sheets and secure those 
desired for the following day. The entries on the 
sheets turned in should then be copied on the perma- 
nent record cards. 


METHODS 


1. Of placement. 

(a) Almost all placements may be made through 
letters, phone calls, personal calls, reference to rec- 
ords of vacancies, etc. 

Records of recent vacancies, transfers, etc., in in- 
dustrial and commercial houses, should be kept on 
file in the placement bureau. 

(b) Through the cooperation of municipal and 
social agencies. 

2. Of follow-up. 

(a) One of the most common and possibly one of 
the least efficient is that of a reunion or alumni din- 
ner, followed by conferences with faculty members. 
One can expect the successful, those who have 
something pleasing to tell, to be present. The failures 
are not so likely to be present. This method can hard- 
ly be called follow-up; nor will it bring out statistics 
with any degree of accuracy. 

(b) The youth may be called in for consultation 
on certain evenings with the intention of making a 
personal visit in case the youth reports he is not 
getting along well. The objection to this method is, 
that it puts the follow-up officers in the position of 
fault finder, since he only comes when he has a com- 
plaint to adjust. The employer quite naturally will 
not take kindly to this, will consider it interference 
and without his cooperation follow-up loses its effec- 
tiveness. Another drawback is the few who will re- 
port unless compelled to do so by law. 

(c) By letter enclosing a self-addressed envelope 
for a reply. If the nature of the reply indicates 
trouble, a personal call is made. This has an advan- 
tage over the last method since the employer will 
often find you cleaning up trouble from his end. 
However, replies will not be forthcoming from 
many of the most urgent cases. By this method one 
person could follow-up about fifty cases daily, and 
by making four follow-ups a year could take care of 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand cases. The 
cost would be about seventy-five cents a case. 

(d) By personal calls to the place of employment, 
to interview the youth and the employer, superin- 
tendent or foreman as the case demands. This is the 
only really efficient system. In this method the 
follow-up officer may present himself as an aid to 
both employer and youth. It may never be 100 per- 
cent perfect in the adult group but it can approach 
it. Without a law compelling it, neither the em- 
ployer nor the youth may be depended upon to 
notify the follow-up officer of the loss of a position. 
But with adequate records and home visits when 
necessary, there should be very few “‘lost™ cases. 


The cost of this method is much greater than the 
others. If the employing firms are grouped and if 
each firm employs ten or more youths about five 
hundréd visits could be made per month or fifteen 
hundred cases followed four times per year by one 


officer at a cost of approximately $1.30 per month, 
each. 


If firms are scattered and only one youth employed 
at each firm, then five calls daily or one hundred 
twenty-five calls per month would be a fair estimate. 
This would mean approximately five hundred cases 
followed four times each year at a cost of about 
$4.00 each. 


RELATIONS WITH INDUSTRY AND 
THE EMPLOYER 


One of the outstanding characteristics of modern 
industry is the swiftness with which great changes 
in methods and environment are made. In order to 
keep pace with these changes, the placement officer 
must maintain a vigilant survey. This study of in- 
dustry and commerce for facts covering the occupa- 
tion must be made at the beginning and it must be 
kept up-to-date. Nu superficial or casual acquaint- 
ance with employer, with local industry and com- 
merce, will suffice for a placement bureau. 


The differences between jobs or positions, are far 
greater than most people imagine. Certainly the 
differences are far greater than boys and girls start- 
ing out in the world have any conception of. The 
chief characteristics to be discussed with the appli- 
cant are remuneration, hours of labor, healthfulness, 
safety, advancement, social standing, and personal 
suitability. To all these due attention should be 
given. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


In the investigation of industry and commerce the 
placement officer should arrange to cooperate with 
municipal and social agencies engaged in inspection 
in order to prevent duplication of effort and loss of 
valuable time. Industries should be inspected at 
Jeast once a year. 


By the diligent employment of its resources and 
the resources of cooperating agencies of inspection, 
the placement bureau should acquire a thorough and 
accurate knowledge of conditions in local industries. 
If this knowledge is wisely used it can be made the 
instrument of betterment of industrial conditions. 
The placement officer would then be in a position 
to refuse to send a boy or a girl worker to establish- 
ments where conditions are not suitable for proper 
mental or physical development. 


THE GAINS FROM PLACEMENT AND 
FOLLOW-UP 


This is fourfold—to the youth, to the school, to 
the employer, and to the community. 

1. Gains to the youth: 

(a) It will place into jobs at which a possible 
failure may find his calling and ultimate success. 

(b) Follow-up will determine whether or not the 
occupation is one in which he can develop his capa- 
bilities. 

(c) It will make of the youth’s early productive 
years a period of probation under proper supervision 
and guidance. 

(d) It will aid, in a considerable degree, his ad- 
vancement and prosperity through educational en- 
couragement and stimulated ambition. 


(Concluded on page 26.) 
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The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation will meet at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, just over the line in Dixie, on 
December 29-31. Ever since the twenty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Federation 
closed at Chicago last December, the new 
officers of the federated body and of the 
departments, together with a live-wire 
local committee at Louisville, have been 
working for the success of the coming 
meeting. 

The program of the Federation is 
largely in the hands of the Louisville local 
committee and they have promised us the 
best that the state of Kentucky affords, 
intellectually, socially and gastronomically. 

President Dowden, of the Private 
Schools Department has provided a pro- 
gram with speakers from fourteen different 
states, and they will speak upon topics of 
interest to private school owners and 
teachers. In fact, the topics will be of in- 
terest to all teachers of commercial sub- 
jects. 

President Kirker of the Public Schools 
Department has a dozen topics in his pro- 
gram, every one of which should be of in- 
terest to any high school commercial 
teacher. These subjects will be discussed 
by successful teachers in the best high 
schools in the country from New York to 
Texas. 

Jay W. Miller, the live-wire of the Busi- 
ness Round Table, has dished up a menu 
of more than a score of up-to-date topics 
presented by as many persons from public 
and private schools and from close contact 
with actual business. 

Then there is C. A. Balcomb of the 
Shorthand Round Table, he must be “‘load- 
ing up for bear.” His program is likely to 
come along any minute now with enough 
of good things to make you glad for a year. 
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Make up your mind, right now that you 
will treat yourself to a Christmas present 
of three glorious days at Louisville attend- 
ing this convention. 

Complete program will be published 
next month. In the meantime, any desired 
information may be obtained by writing 
John Alfred White, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Emerson High School, Gary, Ind. 


** * 


TEACHIN’ 

Jest a settin’ in a school room 

In a great big easy chair 
And a keepin’ things a movin’ 

With a lordly sort of air. 
Not a thing to do but askin’ 

Lot a questions from a book, 
Spectin® kids to know the answers 

Tho they're not allowed to look. 

That's teachin’. 

Jest a drawin’ great big money 

An’ a livin’ like a lord; 
Jest a makin’ folks pay taxes 

From their hard-earned stored-up hoard 
Keeps them buyin’ books and fixin’s 

That they noways really need. 
Snap, I'll say so. Gosh A’mighty! 

Easiest livin’ ever seed. 

That's teachin’. 
—E. A. Odman. 





A MAN is the part he plays 
among his fellows. He is not 
isolated; he cannot be. His life 
is made up of the relations he bears 
to others—is made or marred by 
those relations, guided by them, 
judged by them, expressed in them. 
There is nothing else upon which 
he can spend his spirit—nothing 
else that we can see. It is by these 
he gets his spiritual growth; it is 
by these we see his character re- 
vealed, his purpose, and his gifts. 
Some play with a certain natural 
passion, an unstudied directness, 
without grace, without modula- 
tion, with no study of the masters 
or consciousness of the pervading 
spirit of the plot; others give all 
their thought to their costume 
and think only of the audience; a 
few act as those who have mastered 
the secrets of a serious art, with 
deliberate subordination of them- 
selves to the great end and motive 
of the play, spending themselves 
like good servants, indulging no 
wilfulness, obtruding no eccentri- 
city, lending heart and tone and 
gesture to the perfect progress of 
the action. These have ‘found 
themselves,’’ and have all the ease 
of a perfect adjustment. 

—Woodrow Wilson 
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PRESENTING BOOKKEEPING TO BEGINNERS 
by 
RUBY V. PERRY, M.A., B.C.S., B. E. 
Principal, High School of Commerce for Girls 
New Orleans, La. 
(Continued from September Issue) 


RULING 


Preliminary to the giving of instructions 
to set up the first Trial Balance, and, if the 
footings are equal, to single and double rule 
the two columns and enter the totals in 
ink, it would be well for the student to be 
given instruction on how to use the pen, 
ruler and blotter; so as to secure the best 
ruling results. 

Suggestions for a couple of preliminary 
drills are given below: 


EXERCISE No. 1 
SINGLE RULING 


1. Use ruled paper. 

2. Sit facing the desk. 

3. Place paper directly in front of you. 

4. Place the ruler, bevelled side down, 
just below the first ruled line. 

5. Drawa line across the page, keeping 
the pen directly in the printed 
line. 

6. Donot raise the pen from the paper 
until the tine is complete. 

7. Rule a single line directly on each 


printed line on both sides of the 
page. 


EXERCISE No. 2 
DOUBLE RULING 


1. Draw a single line across the page 
directly on the first printed line, 
then, without moving the ruler, 
change the angle of your pen, and 
draw a second line immediately 
under the first line. 

Rule parallel lines on every printed 
line on both sides of a sheet of 
ruled paper. 

It will be necessary for a student to re- 
peat these exercises many, many times be- 
fore any degree of perfection in ruling can 
be hoped for, but, as neat ruling is essential 
in all accounting work, it is well to start 


2. 


practice early and to continue the exercises 
until high grade work is secured. 


THE TRIAL BALANCE 
To complete instructions on the taking 


_of a Trial Balance, it is always well to have 
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the beginner obtain the total debits and 
credits of each account in the ledger, and 
then, on twocolumn manuscript paper, 
to list all the account names as they appear 
on the face of the ledger (except the bal- 
anced ones) together with their debit 
totals and credit totals and to compare the 
footings of each column. After this ““Bal- 
ance of Totals” has been demonstrated the 
difference between the total debit and 
credit of each account should be found, 
and this balance written in small pencil 
figures on the larger side of each account 
in the explanatory space, and a “Balance 
of Balances’ taken off to illustrate the 
second method of Trial Balance taking. 

Either method serves equally well to 
test the equality of the ledger, but the 
second method is by far the most popular, 
because it serves the double purpose of 
testing the equality of the ledger, and con- 
cretely expressing the conclusions to be 
drawn from a reading of the various ac- 
counts. 

Laboratory exercises in ledger work, on 
manuscript paper, should be continued 
until every member of the class is able to 
go about the work of analyzing the busi- 
ness transactions, determining the debits 
and the credits of the respective accounts 
to which they classify, recording them 
properly in such accounts, and taking a 


- concrete Trial Balance with a fair degree 


of accuracy and self-reliance. 


BOOKS OF ORIGINAL ENTRY 


After the fundamental principles of ac- 
counts have been mastered thoroughly, 
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the presentation of the purpose and use 
of the journal may be made advantageously 
as a basis of introduction to the underlying 
principle of such summary books of original 
entry as the sales and purchases journal, 
the notes receivable and payable records 
and the cash book. 

The student's knowledge of transaction 
analysis, and the determination of debit 
and credit, will not only make the journal 
work comparatively easy, but will make 
of posting mere child's play, for form and 
folio alone represent all that is new in 


posting to a student under the account 
method. 


LABOR SAVING BOOKS 


How the use of the Sales Journal, Pur- 
chases Journal and the Cash Book facili- 
tates the recording and posting of entries 
can best be taught through a series of 
blackboard illustrations. 


SALES JOURNAL 
To use the Sales Journal as an illustra- 


tion of an effective method of presenta- 
tion, take a series of say four entries for 
sales on account, and first set them up in 
the journal, post them individually to 
the credit of the Sales account in the 
ledger, and then, for comparative pur- 
poses, draft the same entries in the sales 
journal and post the footing to the credit 
of the Sales account. The pupil will 
readily see that each journal entry in- 
volved at least two postings, and that 
since the purpose of posting is to group 
similar items under one heading, labor 
can be saved by grouping related items in 
the journal and posting the totals only. 

Since sales transactions recur so fre- 
quently, and the credit item of the entry 
recording them is always the same, the 
idea of saving work by grouping these 
entries in the sales journal and carrying 
over the total in one posting, thus avoid- 
ing the unnecessary work in the repeti- 
tion to the Sales account, will make a 
strong appeal if understood from the out- 
set. 





The following forms are illustrative of the points under discussion: 


FORM I 
Journal showing individual credits to the Sales account. 


—_1I— 





C. §. Crew On account $360.00 
Merchandise Sales 600 Bu. Oats .60 $360.00 
—— 2 — 
George H. Penn On account $540.00 
Merchandise Sales goo Bu. Oats .60 $540.00 
-——— 3 —— 
George H. Nies On account » $720.00 
Merchandise Sales 1200 Bu. Oats 60 $720.00 
—4— 
ames J. Wilkinson On account $200.00 
Merchandise Sales 200 Bu. Rye 1.00 $200.00 
FORM II 
Sales Journal showing single credit to the Sales account. 
1924 
June 1 No. 100C. S. Crew On account DeKalb, Texas $360.00 
2 “ 1o1 George H. Penn e Ks Bay St. Louis 540 OO 
3 “ 102 George H. Nies City 720.00 
4 “ 103 James J. Wilkinson City 200 .00 
Merchandise Sales Credit $1820.00 
FORM III FORM IV 


Showing individual credits posted from the journal 
to the Sales account. 


_ Merchandise Sales 
| 1924 





| June 1 J. 22 = $ 360.00 
| 2 J. 22 540.00 
3 J. 22 720 .00 
4 3... 23 200 .00 





$1820.00 


Showing the posting of the one credit to the Sales 
account from Sales Journal. 
Merchandise Sales 
1924 
June 30 Total for 
month 22 


$1820.00 
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A glance at the two Merchandise Sales 
accounts (Form III and Form IV on pre- 
ceding page), and emphasis of the fact that 
no matter how large the business, nor how 
heavy the sales, even in point of number 
of charges made during the month, that 
there is one, and only one credit posting 
necessary at the end of the month fixes 
both the use and the purpose of the labor- 
saving books of original entry on the mind 
of the beginner. 


BILL AND CHARGE SYSTEM 


The use of the sales journal naturally 
leads to a discussion of bill making, and 
right here the bill and charge system 
should be explained as the source of sup- 
porting record for the sales journal entries. 

Several exercises should be given to the 
class on the preparation of triplicate bills, 
made by hand or type, illustrative of the 
true practice of bill making. This work 
should be done on three different paper 
stocks to emphasize the fact that the orig- 
inal is for the customer, the duplicate for 
the bookkeeper’s sales binder, and the 
triplicate for shipping department ref- 
erence. 

With the aid of paper fasteners, a loose- 
leaf sales binder should be prepared from 
duplicates, and sales journal entries made 
from the binder, after serial numbers have 
been written in on the bound duplicate 
sheets. 

Since the duplicate in the sales binder 
contains the details of the sale, it will be 
seen that only an abstract entry, setting 
forth the date of the sale, the sales binder 
folio, account to be charged, address and 
amount, is necessary to complete the 
record in the sales journal. 

To develop judgment and initiative, 
various methods of recording sales should 
be orally analyzed and discussed, after 
which the recording of purchases should 
be taken up. 


PURCHASES JOURNAL 


As the same theory of the saving of 
labor by the grouping of sales applies to 
the grouping of purchases, little if any 
difficulty will be experienced in presenting 
transactions illustrating this phase of the 
work. 


Sufficient exercises in the recording ot 
transactions in the purchases journal, 
posting same to the ledger accounts, and 
the taking of a Trial Balance of these ac- 
counts should be given to satisfy the in- 
structor that the class really realizes that 
through the grouping of similar transac- 
tions into one large compound entry, as it 
were, a worthwhile saving in posting is 
effected. 

The marked advantage in grouping pur- 
chases and sales transactions invites a con- 
tinuation of grouping as long as labor 
saving is effected, ahd the value of the 
record is not impaired. 


If Notes Receivable and Notes Payable 
Books are used as books of original entry, 
it would be well to discuss them here, as 
the theory back of the grouping in these 
two books is identical with that back 
of the sales journal and the purchases 
journal groupings. 


CASH BOOK 


Taking up cash transactions is the next 
step in the progress of the work, and it 
will not be a difficult task to get the pupils 
to classify all cash transactions under two 
main group heads—those involving the 
receipt of cash and those involving the 
payment of cash, consequently the entries 
resulting from the cash transactions of any 
business will naturally fall into two dis- 
tinct groups—the Cash Receipt group and 
the Cash Disbursement group. 

Going back to the Cash account as pre- 
sented in the very early part of the course, 
a comparison between the Cash account 
and the cash book will be found most help- 
ful in establishing a bond of similarity 
between the old and the new, and make 
of the cash book simply an elaboration of 
the ledger account in which the main dif- 
ference is the detailed information as to 
the source of the entry given in the cash 
book record. It will be found, that al- 
though the cash book is considered by 
many the most important book of original 
entry, it is the simplest to explain to a 
class and by far the most readily under- 
stood by beginners. 

Since cash receipts are recorded on 
the left hand page, and cash disburse- 
ments on the right hand page, the sim- 
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ilarity between the cash book and the 
Cash account, both as to form and content, 
is so great that some bookkeepers and 
bookkeeping systems advocate that the 
Cash account in the ledger should be dis- 
pensed with entirely, holding that the 
information given in the cash book is 
“identical” with that of the ledger ac- 
count, and hence one of the two is super- 
fluous. However, the practice of using the 
cash balance, as shown on the face of the 
cash book as a Trial Balance item, and the 
omission of the Cash account, as such, in 
the ledger, is not indorsed by the best 
authorities. 

The fact that a proof of the accuracy of 
the cash transactions recorded in the cash 
book may be had by checking its balance 
against the cash on hand, both in the bank 
and in the drawer or safe, appeals strongly 
to the amateur bookkeeper, and makes 
laboratory exercises on the use of the cash 
book highly interesting, when the balance 
is furnished the student as an amount to 
work towards. 

At the completion of the exercises the 
cash balance should be found, entered in 
red ink, and the book ruled in accordance 
with blackboard or textbook models. 


REVIEWS 


Just at this point in the work when the 
theory of the equality of debits and credits, 
the preliminary work on accounts and the 
development of the sales journal, the pur- 
chases journal and the cash book have 
been worked up, it is well to devote several 
class periods to a thorough review of the 


principles involved so far, and to have full 
and complete discussions on every phase 
of the work. 

Several test exercises should be prepared 
and an exhibit made of the neatest and 
most accurate papers handed in as a result 
of such work, for, in this way, the instruc- 
tor can satisfy himself as to the prepared- 
ness of the class for the next step which 
should be the writing up of a short set in- 
volving all principles covered up to this 
point. 

A WORKING SET 


Care should be taken to select a set em- 
bracing a sufficient variety of transactions 
to test the analytic ability of the student, 
but not so long as to be monotonous in the 
repetition of identical transactions. After 
all the entries have been written up, the 
sales journal, purchases journal and cash 
book closed, and all entries posted to the 
ledger, the student should be instructed 
in the preparation of a “checking” or 
“reverse posting sheet”. 


REVERSE POSTING 


Based on the reverse principle that if all 
the items in the books of original entry 
post to the ledger, the ledger should check 
back as containing all items posted from 
these books of original entry, a simple sheet 
containing a debit and a credit column for 
each book of original entry posted from, 
should be prepared. 

The following form is illustrative of the 
very simplest manner in which to prepare 
a reverse posting sheet for beginners: 


REVERSE POSTING SHEET 





Debit Credit 
Ba : + ;cRRREERES een 
Journal Sales Cash Purchases | Journal Purchases Cash | Sales 
Debit Book Payments | Book Credit Book Receipt | Book 
Items Debit Debit Footing Items Credit Credit | Footing 

Items | Items Items | 


Items 





Debited 


| Credited 
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The student should be instructed to 
make detailed listings, in their respective 
columns, of every item posted from books 
of original entry to the ledger. After all 
items have been set down on the reverse 
sheet, the student should be guided in 
checking back his postings from his ledger 
to the reverse sheet, so that any errors in 
posting may be located prior to the taking 
of the Trial Balance. 

If every item on the debit and on the 
credit of the reverse sheet checks out, the 
student should be instructed to foot the 
ledger accounts ascertain the balance of 
each account and proceed to set up a con- 
crete Trial Balance. 

If there is an error in the balance, the 
general principles of the double entry 
system should be reviewed and discussed, 
and the theory of the equality of each 
entry and consequently of the aggregate 
stressed. The reverse posting sheet should 
be glanced over to see that every item has 
been checked out. The footings and bal- 


ances of each ledger account should be 
one over, and the balances traced over 
rom the ledger to the Trial Balance sheet, 
to see that same have been set down cor- 
rectly, if indeed one has not been omitted 
entirely. It is always well at the outset to 
find the amount of the error by subtracting 
one side of the Trial Balance from the 
other, for any error which is divisible by 
ten or some multiple of ten is usually 
traceable to addition or subtraction, while 
if divisible by nine, is usually found to be 
a transposition of figures. 


TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


After the student has handled several 
short sets as indicated above, graded tests 
in ability to determine debit and credit, 
not only accurately, but with a fair degree 
of speed, should be introduced into the 
course. 

The following is suggestive of a high 
grade twenty-minute attainment test in 
journalizing: 








ATTAINMENT TEST IN BOOKKEEPING 


EE Oe ee ere res Foe ay 


Directions: First blank on each line is to be filled in with the name of the account to be d debited or credited 


for the given transaction. 


Second blank on each line is to be filled in with the reason for such debit or credit, which rea- 


son must be chosen from the following: 
(a) To create an asset 
(b) To offset an asset 
(c) To create a liability 
(d) To offset a liability 
(e) To record a loss 
(f) To offset a loss 
(g) To create a gain 
(h) To offset a gain 


When a note is received on account, debit........ 


slab hres He 0 408% Od WOM EON CDi iwad.cs we ress 
When a check is received on account, less a discount, debit...................... FRE ERS 
em Ce ND GR II Gna cece cess ons ceccccsccnpesesccees _ CCR pe rere 
MAME. ALL, SUE ES ow bs Vase Leeds cateccade eee ee tecetaet sss 
Nees © OO es hn I, NE ans. ak ba eh eRe Lee eae 
Tae: RU AO NN RO OOO NI 855 06 5g sw oid 4 ale gpa 04> <ain ka b> b-0 athe Te eee 
When merchandise is returned to a creditor, debit...............0.. 00. ce euee a ee Peat 
When a customer returns goods to us, debit..............000 2.00 cece eee be eee lo Ss oats be 
When you pay an account loss a discount, debit...............00..02 000 ec eu eeee er ne ete okt 
When you discount a customer's non-interest note, debit.....................0.. st ese dees 
When you receive a note on account, credit... 2.2.0... .0. 00. c ccc cece eee BOs i sei Wace 
When you receive a check on account less discount, credit............0...0..0.004. | RRP ae ¢ 
Ty teeth YOU Miwe O Mle  BOOOUL, COUUNE. 5 wk cc ee ccc teccsccuetncsoben Sc a oa sc ot.s ae 
Wee a ees ee ee. Wee, ee POSSE RASS ES SR 
When you return merchandise to a creditor, credit........0.0 0.00000. c ccc eee aee SRE ge eae ys 
When a customer prepays a note, debit................ ps a aliees was weppar.cd ee Pi ees eee 
TW ety WORE CHMNCIIRIIE 2 CURMNINOE © SUEIOUE TOG CUE noice sso ece ous arose wading Bn vehic one ses euper ee 
When you give a check on account, less a discount, credit....................... | {ALR AR 


When you receive a notice from the bank that they have collected a sight.draft which you left with them 
ee iv binio sk ws c4d6ndagaveanduahvenlh’ a ee eee ee 
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Bookkeeping lends itself so admirably 
to test and examination that the instruc- 
tor in this subject has the advantage of 
making accurate measurement of achieve- 
ment as well as locating a student's weak- 
ness through the medium of specially pre- 
pared exercises and graded tests. 

Not one, but many exercises should be 
prepared on the drafting of journal entries, 
the taking of Trial Balances, the prepara- 
tion of working sheets, opening and clos- 
ing entries, as well as Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Statements and other 
phases of work easily adaptable to such 
exercises for in no other way can the pupil 
be offered so adequate an opportunity to 
demonstrate his knowledge and ability. 

The promotion, classification and guid- 
ance of pupils, supervision of instruction 
and even instruction itself demands peri- 
odic measurement of the ability of pupils. 

While teachers’ estimates and daily 
grades do furnish measures of pupils 
achievement in a way, they can not be 
considered as satisfactory substitutes for 
written examinations. The importance of 
accurate measurements of attainment in 
bookkeeping is so vastly important that 
the time given to the preparation as well 
as the holding of these graded achieve- 
ment tests isa “profitable investment”. 

After the teacher has instructed his 
pupils to the best of his ability, some will 
have failed to learn, some will have learned 
certain details, but neglected others, and 
but few will have mastered all of the as- 
signment. It becomes necessary at some 
time for each teacher to check up the work 
of his students, in order to know which 
students need supplementary or remedial 
instruction. Only by thus ascertaining 
what has been achieved by each student 
can the teacher make his instruction fit the 
needs of his class. For these reasons the 
time which is devoted to the construction 
of the examination, giving it, and rating 
the papers, should be considered a legiti- 
mate expenditure of the teachers’ time, in 
fact, in some cases, it is doubtless among 

the most profitable of the time expendi- 

tures which the instructor makes. 
Teachers may very profitably do more 

than simply rate the examination papers. 


*Bulletin No. o—Educational Research. 


In the case of students receiving low 
marks, their answers may be studied in 
order to ascertain in what ways and why 
they have failed. Such information will 
frequently be exceedingly illuminating to 
the instructor*, and serve as a source of 
helpful suggestions for the improvement 
of his teaching methods. 


BUSINESS FORMS AND CUSTOMS 


Just at this point in the course, it would 
be found to advantage to both the student 
and the teacher to spend a little time on 
business forms and customs. 

No attempt should be made to give 
training in the details of business practice, 
and only the simpler forms necessary to 
the bookkeeping work should be presented, 
that is, the instructor should feel free to 
select and include only that material which 
will meet the specific needs of the course. 

Knowledge of how to open a bank ac- 
count, as well as the use of the bank and 
check book, and how to reconcile a check 
record, should be correlated with cash 
book work, and the student made to see 
the prime importance of the check record 
= — record for the general cash 


Laboratory exercises in the preparation 
of deposit tickets, and the writing of them 
upon the left stub of the check book, as 
well as exercises in the filling in of check 
stubs and checks, and the finding and 
reconciliation of the bank balance, should 
be given and continued at the discretion 
of the instructor. 

Written exercises in the preparation of 
such forms as notes, drafts, acceptances, 
receipts, invoices and sales tickets may be 
made highly interesting and profitable by 
requiring that the forms be prepared first, 
then posted on manuscript paper, so that 
the entry for each party thereto may be 
written under the pasted forms. This not 
only gives the student the opportunity to 
become acquainted with the different 
forms as such, but familiarizes him, at the 
same time, with the mode of recording 
them in the books of original entry. 

Next, if not parallel in importance with 
the knowledge of how to prepare the 
different forms themselves, is the ability 
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to file same in such a manner that they may 
be easily found, for, records carelessly 
filed, are utterly useless for all practical 
purposes. 
Publishers of the best systems of in- 
struction for use in bookkeeping classes 
provide sheets for the periodic checking 
of the files used in sets where vouchers are 
handled because they realize that nothing 
develops “careless habits more than to 
allow students to file papers carelessly”. 
Laboratory exercises in indexing, alpha- 
betically, numerically, geographically and 
by subjects should be followed by short 
talks on card ledgers and loose-leaf systems 
now so popular in highly departmentalized 
business houses where numberless books 
would be needed in order to keep the 
records complete. 


THE WORKING SHEET 


Perhaps no phase of the work requires 
so much painstaking review, explanation 
and emphasis as the classification and 
analysis of accounts, for this account class- 
ification, whether presented early or late 
in the course, is the very backbone of all 
bookkeeping systems and as such must be 
used as the guiding feature in the presenta- 
- tion of every new step. 

As a valuable ai¢ in the approach to 
the instruction on the two principal state- 
ments prepared from double entry books, 
namely, the Balance Sheet and the Profit 
and Loss Statement, a simple working 
sheet can not be surpassed. 

Here a classification of the Trial Balance 
accounts with the aid of some striking 
blackboard illustrations, will give the class 
untold help in grounding a knowledge of 
accounts, heretofore, perhaps, more or less 
superficial. 

The following is given as a suggestion: 
BUSINESS ACCOUNTS ALWAYS SHOW 
EITHER A LOSS OR A GAIN: 

(a) If the debit side of a business account is lar- 

er, the account shows a loss. 

(b) If the credit side of a business account is lar- 

er, the account shows a gain. 
REAL ACCOUNTS SHOW AN ASSET OR 
A LIABILITY: 

(a) If the debit side of a Real account is larger, 

the account shows an asset. 

(b) If the credit side of a Real account is larger, 

the account shows a liability. 





DEBIT CREDIT 
Assets | Liabilities 
Losses } Gains 


Then with the set and fast understand- 
ing that if an account has a debit balance, 
it must show a loss or an asset, according 
to the class to which it belongs, and that 
if an account has a credit balance, it must 
show a gain or a liability, according to the 
class to which it belongs, the class should 
be ready to go ahead with the classification 
of — of all the Trial Balances on 
hand. 


Another helpful, although rather me- 
chanical suggestion is to get the pupils to 
determine which side of an account is 
larger, and then, with the knowledge that, 
if A debit is larger, and the business owns 
it or it is owed to the business, it is an asset, 
and if not it is a loss, and that if the credit 
is larger; and the business owes the amount, 
it is a liability, and if not, it is a gain, why 
working sheet work is no longer the most 
difficult of all subjects to present in fresh- 
men bookkeeping. 

The use of prepared analysis paper not 
only saves the time of hand ruling the 
sheets, but does not divert the student's 
attention to the problem of ruling, when 
the classification of each ledger account 
in the Trial Balance as a profit, loss, asset 
or liability is the subject up for prime 
consideration, for just at this point in the 
course, the goal of all record keeping 
should be realized by the student. 


BALANCE SHEET AND 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


The relation between the Trial Balance, 
the profits, the losses, the assets, the liabil- 
ities and the proprietorship is so graphic- 
ally set forth on the face of the working 
sheet, that the presentation of the Balance 
Sheet resolves itself into a simple discus- 
sion of form. 


Right here it should be explained to 
the student that the working sheet is pre- 
pared by the bookkeeper for his personal 
use only, and is used as a basis of informa- 
tional data in connection with the prepara- 
tion of financial statements, and, that 
from it are drawn the Balance Sheet and 
the Profit and Loss Statement. These ex- 
hibits, in brief, comprehensive form set 
forth the results of a business for a fiscal 
period for which they are prepared, and 
serve as a medium of communication 
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through which a business man gets in- 
formation concerning the progress and re- 
sults of his business. 


The intensive work on classification 
done in the early part of the work as well 
as the constant review of same, makes the 
intelligent preparation of the Profit and 
Loss Statement possible with little or no 
effort on the part of the instructor, except 
as to form. 


Textbook and blackboard models, in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Federal Reserve Board, should be 
kept constantly before the beginner, and 
all laboratory exercises should be handed 
in to the instructor for criticism, correction 
and approval. 


CLOSING THE LEDGER 


After explaining thoroughly that all 
results shown by the financial reports 
must of necessity be of permanent record 
on the books of account, the process of 
closing the books at the end of a fiscal 
period and bringing these results on the 
books, so that the profits and losses of each 
year may be on record and separate and 
distinct from previous periods profits or 
losses, must be introduced. 


No difficulty will be experienced in 
teaching a class to draft closing entries, if 
oral closings are made from the profit and 
loss section of working sheets as a prepara- 
tory step to drafting them from the Profit 
and Loss Statement itself. 


It will take some time and a number of 
laboratory exercises, before a class will be 
able to make closing entries for a set, post 
same to the ledger and take a proof or 
second Trial Balance satisfactorily, but, 
the work is of vast importance, and the 
time occupied in its complete mastery is 
time well spent. 

The sound, logical understanding of the 
Balance Sheet and the Profit and Loss 
Statement sometimes clears up matters 
heretofore rather vague and indefinite to 
the beginner. 

The supreme importance of a complete 
understanding of the Balance Sheet, even 
from the beginning of a course in bookkeep- 
ing, is certainly attested to by advocates of 


*Fundamentals of Accounting—Koopman and Kester, Page 7. 
1é 








the Balance Sheet method of presenting 
bookkeeping. 

Psychologists maintain that a person 
works more intelligently and with greater 
interest if he knows the goal toward which 
he is headed, i. e., the mind forms a better 
concept of the new thing by studying it 
as a unit first, and then separating it into 
its parts, studying each part in its relation 
to the whole, and finally building the 
whole from the parts, and, for this reason, 
a number of instructors indorse the balance 
sheet method as pedagogically correct. 


This method proceeds from the general 
to the particular, and then from the par- 
ticular to the general, and finally deduces a 
general rule which the student uses in 
determining the relation of the parts to 
the whole 

Here, not the mechanical or logical 
order, but the psychological order of pre- 
senting is followed. The material is ar- 
ranged in such order that the mind can 
grasp the new concept most easily, and 
interpret (apperceive) it most completely 
in terms of related concepts already in the 
mind. In teaching old related material is 
recalled before the new matter is pre- 
sented. It is generally understood that only 
one new thing should be presented at a 
time. The new thing should then be associ- 
ated as closely as possible with the old re- 
lated material after which should follow a 
generalization or summary for the purpose 
of placing the particular item in the general 
class. This generalization or summary often 
takes the form of a rule or principle. Finally 
the new concept should be fixed in the 
mind by means of application or drill.* 


However, whether we approach the 
subject of bookkeeping by the account 
method, the balance sheet method or any 
other in which the teacher with “judg- 
ment, foresight, and initiative” has abso- 
lute faith as to productiveness of result, 
“education's most pressing obligation”, 
says C. T. Jones, “is to prepare those who 
enter the field to solve better the problems 
involved in management, development and 
progress of business. Never before have 
industry and business bid higher for skill, 
new methods and better organization. 
That this has been recognized is shown in 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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INSTRUCTOR 


Certificate of led (Actual Size 3\4'' x 6'') 


The above is a reproduction of the Certificate of Credit which 
is awarded pupils upon satisfactory completion of each division of 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’. It is a promotion 
certificate in that it serves to show that the pupil is completing the 
bookkeeping course in a satisfactory manner and that he will be 
entitled to receive a Certificate of Proficiency upon completion of the 
entire course offered in the school in which he is attending. 


A beautiful engrossed Certificate of Proficiency (size 12 x 14 
inches), suitable for framing, will be awarded to pupils who complete 
the ‘‘20oth Century Bookkeeping” course in any school. This certi- 
ficate is signed by our secretary and by the instructor who approves 
the pupil’s work. 


These Certificates of Credit and Proficiency serve as an incentive 
for high grade work and add materially fo the interest of the course. 
It is obvious that the average pupil will take more of an interest in 
the bookkeeping course if he knows that upon satisfactory completion 
of each part he will receive a Certificate of Credit and upon satis- 
factory completion of the full course he will receive a Certificate of 
Proficiency. 


This feature of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ 
is but one of many interesting features which will gladly be explained 
to those who are not familiar with the plan and arrangement of the 
system. The 15th edition is the most popular edition we have ever 
published. This popularity is, no doubt, due to the flexibility and 
adaptability of the system to conditions existing in the schools where 
it is taught, and to the fact that it is up-to-date in its application of 
accounting principles and practice. Teachers who have not had an 
opportunity to examine the latest edition are invited to do so and 
samples will be furnished for that purpose upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


104 Fifth Avenue 542 S. Dearborn Street 516 Mission Street 
New York City Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION will meet at the Ansley 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, for a two day meeting im- 
or yap following Thanksgiving, November 28 
and 29. 


The Ansley Hotel is an ideal location for this con- 
vention, being centrally located and in the heart of 
the theatrical district. The program is going to be 
good; the entertainment the best that the local com- 
mittee can plan, and will of course include a trip to 
the Eighth Wonder of the World—Stone Mountain. 


The Georgia Tech Football Team is scheduled to 
play a game with Auburn Polytechnic of Alabama at 
Atlanta on Thanksgiving day. Many of those who 
are planning to attend the convention will, no doubt, 
want to attend this game. 


The complete program of the convention will be 
published in the November issue of “The Balance 
Sheet”’. In the meantime, those desiring further in- 
formation should write Miss Elizabeth Baker in care 
of the Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia, 
who is Secretary of the Association. 


RK 


THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its annual meeting at Milwaukee on 
November 6, 7 and 8. The commercial teachers will 
hold a sectional meeting on November 6. Miss 
Amanda H. Schuette of Green Bay is the Chairman 
and Miss Belle R. Green of Madison is the Secretary 
of this section. The program follows: 


Importance of Bookkeeping in the High School Cur- 
riculum—Prof. F. A. Elwell, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Educational Measurements and the Teaching of 
Shorthand—Dr. Elmer R. Hoke, Lebannon Valley 
College. 


Mental Alertness of Commercial Students—Prof. 
V. A.C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin. 


KK 


R. B. SMITH, formerly Principal of the High 
School at Crestline, Ohio, has been elected to the 
superintendency of the Crestline Public Schools, 
succeeding E. W. BELL, who is Superintendent 
of Schools at Delphos, Ohio, this year. 


OK 


CLARK LARKIN is teaching commercial sub 
jects this year in the 
Benton High School at 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Dur- 
ing the past two years he 
taught commercial sub- 
jects in the High School at 
Evansville, Wisconsin. He 
is a graduate of the 
Normal High School and 

‘ of the State Normal School 
at Whneuuiee, Wisconsin. 
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THE NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION will hold a Shorthand and Type- 
writing Contest in the auditorium of the Longwood 
Commerce High School, Cleveland, Friday, October 
24. These contests will be held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the association. The Shorthand 
Contest will be divided into three classes as follows: 


(a) Private School Class 
(b) Advanced High School Class 
(c) Novice High School Class 


Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded 
to the winners of each class, provided the percentage 
of accuracy is not below go. 


The Typewriting Contest will be divided into 
the following classes: 


(a) Novice Class 

(b) Senior High School Class 
(c) Junior High School Class 
(d) Parochial School Class 
(e) Private School Class. 


There will also be a one-minute contest open to 
all contestants. A cup will be awarded to the winner 
of this contest and to the school whose team makes 
the highest average score in each class. Gold, silver 
and bronze medals will be awarded the individual 
winners of first, second and third places respectively. 


For further information in regard to these con- 
tests, write Harry E. Aseltine, Chairman, Type- 
writing and Shorthand Committee, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The association will meet in the auditorium of the 
Longwood Commerce High School at 2:00 p. m. The 
following program will be carried out: 

The Value of the Study of Shorthand—Lucile 
Friedrich, Instructor of Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing, Salem High School. 

Phases of Bookkeeping to be Emphasized-——J. W. 
Baker, Author of “20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting”, Cincinnati. 

Selling Salesmanship—J. W. Miller, Instructor in 
Salesmanship, Knox School of Salesmanship, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


*** 


THE NORTHEASTERN MINNESOTA ED- 
UCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will meet in 
Hibbing, Minnesota, on October 9, 10 and 11. 


OK 


MARCELLA MIXA is now nn commer: 
cial subjects in the High 
School at Ironwood, 
Michigan. During the 
past year she taught the 
commercial subjects in the 
East High School! at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. She is a 
graduate of the Two 
Rivers (Wisconsin) High 
School and of the State 
Normal School at Whitewater. 
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THE INTERSTATE TYPISTS ASSOCIA- 
TION held a contest in Des Moines, lowa, May 17, 
1924. The contest, which was held in the Audito- 
rium Building, was an undisputed success. C. E. 
Birch, Supervisor of Commercial Education of 
Lawrence, Kansas, furnished the material and offici- 
ated at the contest in a manner highly pleasing and 
satisfactory to all concerned. The association hopes 
to obtain his services another year. 


Fifty-two boys and girls, representing the winners 
and runners-up in the state contests of eight different 
states of the middle west, demonstrated some pretty 
fine work in a fast and furious battle for the national 
high school championship. The Argentine, Kansas, 
teams won first places in both amateur and novice 
events, while St. Joseph and Kansas City, Missouri, 
students won second places. Laura L. James of La- 
Plata, Missouri, won the accuracy prize, making 
only five errors in the fifteen-minute run at fifty- 
seven words per minute. It is an interesting fact that 


not a record under forty words per minute was made . 


in either event, and not a single paper was eliminated 
for errors. It was an inspiring, helpful contest. 


The following officers were elected for 1924-25: 
President, Vera G. Nathan, Central High School» 
Kansas City, Mo.; Vice-President, Troy Welper> 
Senior High School, Sioux City, Ia.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rachael M. Roberts, High School, Keo- 
kuk, Ia. 


The State Managers for 1924-25 are as follows: 


Missouri, Mary R. Grubbs, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oklahoma, May Maple, Ponca City, Okla. 
Nebraska, A. Blodwen Beynon, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Wisconsin, Edythe M. Breen, Kenosha, Wis. 
Minnesota, Nelle M. Wimer, Hibbing, Minn. 
Indiana, Norah Guertin, Evansville, Ind. 


South Dakota, Gladys George, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Wyoming, Caroline M. Markey, Kemmerer, 
yo. 
Montana, Agnes Broadwell, Butte, Mont. 
- Ohio, — Fitzgerald, Bowling Green, 
O. 
lowa, Troy Welper, Sioux City, Ia. 


North Carolina, Anna Lula Dobson, Winston-Salem, 
N. Car. 

West Virginia, Lula Hall Blair, New Martinsville, 
W.V 


. Va. 

Lois G. Hodges, Highland Park, Il. 

Frances Wilhelm, Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho. 


The 1925 Contest will be held in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the latter part of May. It is probable that 
a third event will be added to take care of students 
yo _ had part of their work in junior high 
school. 


Illinois, 


Idaho, 


aX 

ELIZABETH NORTHROP has been appointed 
as teacher of commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Barnesville, 
Minnesota. She is a grad 
uate of the High Schoo 
and of the State Normal 
School at Ellendale, North 
Dakota. 
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IRENE GRUSIN is a new teacher this year in 
the Nashville branch of 
the Georgia College of 
Commerce. She is a grad- 
uate from the Tubman 
High School of voy va 
Georgia, and from Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
She is also a former stu- 
dent of the Elmira College, ’ 
Elmira, New York. The 
main school of the Georgia College of Commerce is 
=— at Brunswick. Alton H. Perry is the Presi- 

nt. 





RK 


R. E. OFFENHAUER, who for several years 
has been Principal of the Central High School of 
Lima, Ohio, has recently been appointed to the 
superintendency of schools of that city. This is a 
well earned promotion for Mr. Offenhauer. M. R. 
SMITH, a former teacher in the High School at 
Marion, Ohio, has been elected to head the Com- 
mercial Department in the Central High School at 
Lima this year. Mr. Smith is a graduate of Bliss 
College, Columbus, Ohio. He’ has had a wide ex- 
perience in teaching commercial subjects and is 
well qualified for his new position. 


edd 


W. E. SMITH, formerly head of the Commercial 
Department in the High School at Dunkirk, New 
York, has been appointed to head the Commercial 
Department in the Utica Free Academy, Utica, 
New York. This appointment is a tribute to the 
ability of Mr. Smith and it is well earned. 


RK 


E. L. Brown, formerly Principal of the North Side 
High School, Denver, Colorado, has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. William C. 
Borst, formerly Assistant Principal, has been pro- 
moted to succeed Mr. Brown as Principal of the 
North Side High School. Both men have been con- 
nected with the Denver school system for many 
years and are widely known educators. 


RE 


ESTELLE PFAFF, last year a teacher in the High 
School at Mount Hope, West Virginia, is this year 
teaching in the High School at Oil City, Pa. 


td 


ISABEL E. FARRIS, a graduate of the State 
Teachers’ College at Kirksville, Missouri, is this 
year teaching in the High School at Macomb, ill. 


OE 


H. L. WATTS is a new teacher of commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Homestead, 
Pennsylvania. For the past 
three years Mr. Watts 
has been teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
Senior High School at 


Hazelton, Pennsylvania. 
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G. H. CLEVENGER, 
who for the past four 
years has been head of the 
Commercial Department 
in the Oliver P. Morton 
High School at Richmond, 
Indiana, has recently been 
elected Assistant Profes- 
sor of Commerce at the 
Indiana State Normal 
School (Eastern Division), Muncie, Indiana. Mr. 
Clevenger is well known among the business edu- 
cators of Indiana and is well equipped for his new 
position. 





ee 


NEWS FROM THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


SEATTLE HOLDS ALLCITY TYPEWRITING 
CONTEST 


Last June the city of Seattle conducted a Type- 
writing Contest. In the contest for experienced 
typists, Miss Alice E. Paar, a graduate of the Hall 
Business College and employed at Lisle S$. Vincent 

Company, won the contest by typing 73 words 
a minute for fifteen minutes without an error. This 
was accomplished despite a severely bruised finger. 
Her victory gained for her a diamond ring. 


Miss Lois Adams, Richmond Beach, trained at the 
Success Business College, won second place with a 
rate of 72 net words a minute, and John H. Newman, 
employed at the Ford Motor Company, won third 
place with 70 net words. 

In the contest for students, Dorothy Miller of 
Foster, Washington, trained at the Griffin-Murphy 
Business College, won first place and a $15.00 mer- 
chandise certificate from MacDougall-Southwick 
with a score of 80 net words. Margaret Pregnall, 
Bremerton, a Metropolitan Business College grad- 
uate, was second with 76 words, and Anna M. 
Beller, trained at the Success Business College, was 
third with 66 net words. 


Ethelwyn Harris of the Auburn High School 
carried off first honors in the contest for high schcols 
outside of Seattle, held at the Hall School of Com- 
merce, with a nex speed of 66 words. 

Albert Tangora, world’s champion speed typist, 
who assisted in managing the contests, gave demon- 
strations to the entrants in cach race. 

OK 


A new commercial department has recently been 
established in the high school at Glenn's Ferry, 
Idaho. G. O. PHIPPENY is the superintendent 
and R. PACKER is in charge of the commercial 
work. 

ORK ‘ 

WENDALL L. MILLER of the Park County 
High School, Livingstown, Montana, was seen on 
the campus at the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon, during the summer session. 

kak 


B. E. WICK of the Commercial Department of 
the Yakima, Washington, High School attended 
the summer session at Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oregon, during the summer months. 


GUY G. GEORGE is the newly elected head of 
the Commercial Department of the Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho, High School. Mr. George is well qualified for 
this position, having had wide experience in the edu- 
cational field, as well as practical experience on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. We congratulate 
Coeur d’ Alene upon securing Mr. George. Associ- 
ated with him in the Department work is EILEEN 
SHERER of Kansas. 


RK 


A new high school building is being erected to 
relieve the congested condition now existing in the 
Millwood High School, Millwood, Washington. 
A. B. NESS is the superintendent and GEORGENE 
FELTS is the commercial teacher. 

*#** 


C. B. READ, formerly head of the Commercial 
Department in the High School at Douglas, Arizona, 
now holds a similar position in the Senior High 
School at San Diego, California. Mr. Read has an 


_ enviable’ reputation as an instructor of commercial 


subjects and as an organizer of commercial courses 
for high schools. 
*4* 

Wedding bells rang joyously during the past 
summer when A. O. STREITER and EUNICE 
MEYERS of Spokane were united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony. Following the wedding the couple 
honeymooned through the Yellowstone National 
Park, then on to Chicago and Detroit, returning 
via Kansas City and Salt Lake City.’ 

Mr. Streiter is head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment at the North Central High School, Spokane, 
Washington. 

KK 

ELOISE BRANDT is now assisting Mrs. Ethel 
Van Austin in the Commercial Department at the 
High School, Hillyard, Washington. 


RK 


HELEN DINGLE is the newly elected in- 
structor in commercial branches at Granger High 
School, Granger, Washington. . 

KK 

ALBERT J. ROEMER is the newly elected 
head of the Commercial Department in the High 
School at Boise, Idaho. } 

4% 

P. A. WRIGHT, formerly Superintendent of 

Schools at Prosser, Washington, is the newly elected 


Superintendent of Schools at Snohomish, Washing- 


ton. 
**X 


F. O. EVANS, formerly Principal of the High 
School at Mt. Vernon, Washington, has been 
elected Superintendent of Schools at Prosser, 
Washington. 


KK 

V. P. HUSBAND is a 
new teacher in the high 
school at Ellensburg, 
Washington. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of 
Oregon with a B. A. 
degree. 
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BOOKKEEPING QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


The following questions and problems will be of assistance in developing bookkeeping principles and 
procedure and the value of the information to be obtained from the bookkeeping record. They will help the 
teacher to impress the student with the importance of correctly recording each transaction. The answer to 
each question and the solution to each problem are provided for the convenience of the teacher in using this 
material for supplementary instruction. 


1. Define the term “customer” from the point of view of the business man. 


The business man regards all those to whom he sells as customers of his business. This includes those 

to whom he sells for cash and on account. 
cod 

2. How may the owner of the business know to whom he sells (a) for cash and (b) on 
account? 

(a) If the cash customer wishes to have his merchandise delivered, the clerk making the sale will ascer’ 
tain his name and address for delivery purposes. If the cash customer takes the merchandise with him, the 
clerk may not secure his name and address. It is not always advisable to insist that a cash customer give his 
name and address, at least the first time a sale is made to him. 

(b) The business man will! have a record of all the customers to whom merchandise is sold on account 
through the account which it is necessary to keep with each customer until the indebtedness is collected. 

ee 


3. Would you consider it good business policy to have a record of each cash customer? 

Yes. This question is being given considerable attention by retail merchants because they realize the 
advantage of having the address of each cash customer; however, as stated in the answer to the preceding 
question, it is not always the best policy to ask the customer for his name and address, but the usual policy 
is to secure the name and address when possible. If the merchant has the name and address of all of his 
customers, both cash and credit, he will have available an excellent mailing list for advertising purposes. 

Bt 

4. You are keeping books for a local business concern. November 9, the following 
sales of merchandise are made on account: James Brown, $36.50; G. L. Burns, $27.92; A. 
J. Hopkins, $44.50; Robert Seymour, $19.75; James Buford, $62.87. 

(a) Show, in journal form, the entry for each sale. 

(b) Show the entry in the sales journal for each sale. 


(c) Explain the saving in time by recording these transactions in the sales journal, 
assuming that the total is to be posted to the Sales account at the end of the day. 











(a) November 9, 192. . (b) November 192. . 
ames Brown........ $36.50 
: Ra ctire-s $36.50 9 James Brown | $ 36.50 
9 G.L. Burns 27.92 
G. L. Burns. ........ 27.92 9 A. J. Hopkins 44.50 
Sales....... 27.92 9 Robert Seymour 19.75 
9 9 James Buford........ 62.87 
A. J. Hopkins....... 44.50 
| re 44.50 =? Sales, Cr. $191.54 
: = 
Robert Seymour...... 19.75 (c) The time saved may. be described as that 
| ae 19.75 required to write the word “Sales” four times and 
9 the five amounts, together with the time required 
James Buford........ 62.87 to post these five amounts, less the time required to 
rer 62.87 post the total, $191.54. 


The teacher should take occasion to emphasize that the sales journal is a bookkeeper’s device arranged 
for recording sales on account with the least amount of work possible and yet provide the information which 
the owner needs in regard to sales. This information should also be emphasized. The teacher should also ex- 
plain that the time saved would be much clearer 1f the number of sales were five hundred or five thousand 
instead of only five. Ba 


5. As bookkeeper for a local business concern, you are required to make the proper 
entry (in journal form) for a return of goods by R. A. Brown, a customer, the sale price 
of the goods returned being $27.65. 


is oa i SA OS SR Ke. : $27 .65 
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6. As bookkeeper for the same concern, you are required to record (in journal form) a 
return of a part of merchandise purchased from Simpson Bros., the cost value of the 
merchandise returned being $187.55. 

DIM se descend cced Si. wettest nd si 0) sale euniabasdio < $187.55 
Purchases 


7. As bookkeeper for the same concern, you are required to record (in journal form) 
the entry for the adjustment of a sale to R. A. Way, a customer, the amount of the ad- 
justment being $12.50. Mr. Way claims that this amount is due him because the merchan- 
dise sold him was not equal to the sample submitted, and his claim is granted. 


8. As bookkeeper for the same concern, you are required to record (in journal form) 
the entry for the adjustment of a shortage of twelve units at $1.60 per unit, purchased 
from the Central Commission Company, included in their invoice but not included with 
the goods received. The Central Commission Company acknowledges, in response to 
complaint, that these twelve units were billed under the assumption that they were in 
stock, but later it was found that they were not in stock and the shipment went out with- 
out the twelve units; hence, the request for credit is granted. 

Central Comsniosion Comoany.. . ... 625. ccc ccc cc ccc eee enes $19.20 
SE ES a ae ae eg eee $19.20 


9. What would have been the effect on the bookkeeping record if (a) in Question 5 
the Purchases account had been debited, (b) in Question 6 the Sales account had been 
credited, (c) in Question 7 the Purchases account had been debited, and (d) in Question 
8 the Sales account had been credited? 

The bookkeeper receives a salary for his services because the owner of the business needs certain in- 
formation regarding the operations of his business and is willing to pay this salary in order to obtain it. He 


expects the bookkeeper to record each sale, each returned sale, each purchase, and each returned purchase, 
and report to him from time to time the net sales and the net purchases. 


(a) Recording a returned sale as a purchase would not permit the bookkeeper to report the net sales nor 
the net purchases. (b) Recording a returned purchase as a sale would have the same effect. (c) Recording a 
sales adjustment as a purchase would have the same effect. (d) Recording a purchases adjustment as a sale 
would have the same effect. 
Kae 


10. Show in journal form the entries which the bookkeeper for each of the other 
parties mentioned in Questions 5, 6, '7 and 8 would make in order that his books may 
show the same facts as you have recorded in your books. 


Question 5: Question 7: 
(Your Firm) $27.65 (Your Firm) $12.50 
Purchases $27.65 Purchases $12.50 
Question 6: Question 8: 
Sales $187.55 Sales $19.20 
(Your Firm) $187.55 (Your Firm) $19.20 


11. What is the difference between the adjusting entry in Question 7 and that in 
Question 8? 


Without second thought, the class will doubtless answer this question from the point of view of Ques- 
tion 7 being an adjusted sale and Question 8 an adjusted purchase; this. of course, is correct, but there is an- 
other important element involved. In Question 7 the adjustment was made because the goods were not up 
to sample, and in Question 8, because the goods were not shipped. In Question 7 the owner will lose the 
full amount of the adjustment, but in Question 8 he will not lose anything but will only correct an error. 

Et 


12. Why is freight on merchandise purchased a part of the purchase cost of goods? 

When ascertaining the cost of merchandise to be purchased, the purchaser naturally secures quotations 
from different concerns who offer such merchandise for sale. If the price quoted by one is less than that 
quoted by another and freight is involved, he will need to know the freight cost in each case in order to 
ascertain the total cost of the merchandise. Thus, if one quotation is 98c per unit in Chicago and another is 
g7c per unit in Pittsburgh, and the freight is 2c per unit from Chicago and 6c per unit from Pittsburgh, it is 
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apparent that it will be cheaper to purchase from Chicago even though the price quoted is higher. This close 
connection between freight and the cost of merchandise makes it advisable to regard freight as a part of 
the purchase cost. 


OK 
13. As bookkeeper for a local business concern, you are required to record (in journal 
form) the entry for freight on merchandise purchased, the amount of the freight bill being 
$27.56; this freight cost is to be borne by the firm for which you are keeping books. 
RR, ik alee Bie ey BIN rein eat lie ooh tcp hy so A PURE ee $27.56 
ee Par AAECISTD Cok lesy a Geet edulwebwesd we $27.56 


14. As bookkeeper for a local business concern, you are required to make the entry 
for freight paid on a sale to a customer, the amount of the freight bill being $7.85; this 
freight cost is to be borne by your firm. 


Sich nveidaiiha bininbivertcbeinapnitie tial ician aban neniaalielibebia ga , $7.85 


15. As bookkeeper for a local business concern, you are required to record a payment 
of freight, $63.75, for transportation charges on merchandise purchased from Closson 
Bros., the quoted price on the merchandise including delivery to your city. Closson Bros. 
should have prepaid this freight, but by mistake the shipment was sent collect. 

I ay Ae rar Pie par tena fin ke Pare, playa RET $63.75 
ah cs GiA s 45/08 deka oo > in Sao cand Os ao $63.75 


16. As bookkeeper for a local business concern, you are required to record the 
delivery cost of merchandise sold to a customer, this delivery cost to be borne by him; 
the amount of the delivery cost is $13.25. 

CN 5.55. 5a ors I oe 5a exe Ch DOO elie tured $13.25 
Cash... cnet emia $13.25 
KEK 

17. As bookkeeper for a local business concern, you are required to record a trans- 
action adjusting the account with O. R. Brown, a customer who gave one of your sales- 
men an order with the understanding that the merchandise was to be delivered to him 
by truck. By mistake the merchandise was given to the truck driver with instructions to 
collect from Mr. Brown. The amount involved is $3.75. 


ae ten tet gOS EY, Sat he Defer EE a iad etre Fae Pee PE $3.75 
ROPER MS Sed ete 8 Siew Sear tess Sotecees $3.75 


18. (a) What would have been the effect on the bookkeeping record if in Question 13 
you had debited Expense instead of Purchases? (b) How would you have discovered this 
error? 

(a) The amount of purchases as reported to the owner would have been $27.56 less than their actual 
amount, and the amount of expenses would have been $27.56 greater than their actual amount. (b) The 
error would have been discovered only by auditing; hence, the bookkeeper would be reporting incorrect 
amounts to the owner and yet receiving a salary for recording them correctly. 

ee 


19. (a) What would have been the effect on the bookkeeping record if in Question 14 
you had debited Purchases instead of Expense? (b) How would you have discovered the 
error? 

(a) The answer to this question is the same as that to Question 18, except the accounts are reversed 
and the amount involved is $7.85. (b) There is no way to detect errors of this kind except through auditing. 
eX 

20. (a) What would have been the effect on the bookkeeping record if in Question 14 
you had debited the customer's account instead of Expense? (b) How would the book- 
keeper discover the error? 

(a) The customer would have been debited for an amount which he did not expect to pay, and the 
amount of expenses as shown in the Expense account would be smaller than the actual cost. (b) The book- 
keeper would discover this error through complaint of the customer, if he had a careful bookkeeper who 
audited all payments. lf the customer's bookkeeper was careless and did not carefully audit each transaction, 


he might forget that the freight was to be borne by the seller and let the error go through; he would thus 
cause his employer to pay an unnecessary amount. 
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PROGRESS CHARTS 


USED WITH 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


DESIGNED BY E. F. BURMAHLN 
DRAWN BY C. H. SHERMAN . 


In the accompanying illustration, we reproduce a chart designed by E. F. Burmahln, formerly supervisor 
of commercial education in the High Schools of Houston, Texas, as a means of recording the weekly progress 
of pupils in completing the “2oth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” course. This is the second of a 
series of charts designed to cover a two-year high school course offered on a double period basis. It will be 
noted that this chart is prepared with a view to requiring the completion of the Part II division during the 
second semester of the first year’s work in bookkeeping. The original chart was given to us in the form of a 
blue print, size 21 x 24 inches, with a sufficient number of lines to record the names of one hundred pupils. 

This chart indicates definitely the assignments to be made from the text, the exercises to be completed, 
and the progress to be made on the set during each week of the second semester. Space is also provided to 
record the weekly rank of the pupil. The chart is based upon the following weekly outline: 


OUTLINE BY WEEKS 


IST WEEK. Study Chapter 13 of the text. Complete 
Exercises Nos. 56, 57 and 58. Answer questions at 
conclusion of chapter. 


Record Transactions Nos. 1-13, April 1-7, in Kee- 
land Practice Set. 


2D WEEK. Study Chapter 14 of the text. Complete 
Exercises Nos. 59, 60 and 61. Answer questions at 
conclusion of chapter. Record Transactions Nos. 14- 
36, April 9-14, in Keeland Practice Set. This calls for 
a Report of Outgoing Papers for April 14. Complete 
Exercises Nos. 62, 63 and 64. Study Chapter 15 of 


the text. Answer questions at conclusion of chapter. . 


3D WEEK. Record Transactions Nos. 37-49, April 
16-21, in Keeland Practice Set. Study Chapter 16 of 
the text. Complete Exercises Nos. 65, 66 and 67. 
Answer questions at conclusion of chapter. Record 
Transactions Nos. 50-68, April 23-30, in Keeland 
Practice Set. 


4TH WEEK. Study Chapter 17 of the text. Com- 
plete Exercises Nos. 68, 69 and 70. Answer questions 
at conclusion of chapter. Record Transaction No. 69, 
April 30, in Keeland Practice Set. This calls for a Re- 
port of Outgoing Papers and a Trial Balance for 
April 30. 

5TH WEEK. Study Chapter 18 of the text. Com- 
plete Exercise No. 71. This calls for the recording of 
transactions for the month of December. Answer 
questions at conclusion of chapter. 

’ 6TH weeEK. Record Transactions Nos. 70-79, May 
1 and 2, in Keeland Practice Set. Study Chapter 19 
of the text. Complete Exercises Nos. 72, '73 and 74. 
Answer questions at conclusion of chapter. 

4TH WEEK. Record Transactions Nos. 80-91, May 
3-8, in Keeland Practice Set. Study Chapter 20 of the 
text. Complete Exercises Nos. '75, 76 and 77. An- 
swer questions at conclusion of chapter. Record 
Transactions Nos. 92-104, May 9-15, in Keeland 
Practice Set. 

8TH weeK. Record Transaction No. 105 on May 
15 in Keeland Practice Set. This calls for a Report of 
Outgoing Papaers for May 15. Study Chapter 21 of 
the text. Complete Exercises Nos. 78 and 79. An- 
swer questions at conclusion of chapter. Record 
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Transactions Nos. 106-120, May 16-23, in Keeland 
Practice Set. 


OTH weEEK. Study Chapter 22 of the text. Com- 
plete Exercise No. 80. This exercise is a continuation 
of Exercise No. 71 in Chapter 18 of the text. 


10TH WEEK. Record Transactions Nos. 121-132, 
May 24-29, in Keeland Practice Set. Complete 
Ledger Closing Exercise No. 1. 


IITH WEEK. Record Transactions Nos. 133-144, 
May 30 and 31 in Keeland Practice Set. This calls 
for a Report of Outgoing Papers and a Trial Balance 
for May 31. 


12TH WEEK. Record Transaction No. 145, which 
calls for a Trial Balance, Balance Sheet, and State- 
ment of Profit and Loss as of May 31. 


13TH WEEK. Record Transactions Nos. 146-167, 
June 1-11, in Keeland Practice Set. 


14TH WEEK. Study Chapter 23 of the text and 
complete exercises assigned from this chapter by the 
instructor. (A part of these exercises may be deferred 
until the 18th week for review work.) 


15TH WEEK. Record Transactions Nos. 168-188, 
June 12-16, in Keeland Practice Set. This calls for a 
Report of Outgoing Papers for June 16. Record 
Transactions Nos. 189-204, June 18-23, in Keeland 
Practice Set. Complete Ledger Closing Exercise 
No. 2. 


16TH WEEK. Record Transactions Nos. 205-212, 
June 25-27, in Keeland Practice Set. Complete 
Ledger Closing Exercise No. 3. Record Transactions 
Nos. 213-223, June 28-30. This calls for a Report of 
Outgoing Papaers and a Trial Balance for June 30. 

17TH WEEK. Record Transaction No. 224, June 
30, in Keeland Practice Set. This calls for a Trial 
Balance after adjusting entries have been posted, a 
Balance Sheet, Statement of Profit and Loss and 
Post-Closing Trial Balance. 


18TH weEK. This week should be devoted to re- 
view work. If all the exercises in Chapter 23 of the 
text were not completed in the 14th week's work, 
they may be completed at this time. The instructor 
may also assign additional exercises for review work. 
One day should be allowed for final examination. 
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STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
DATES AND PLACES OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


ARKANSAS 


Place—Little Rock 
Date—November 12, 13, 14 


COLORADO (Sectional Meetings) 
Place—Grand Junction 
Date—November 6 
Place—Pueblo 
Date—November 7 
Place—Denver 
Date—November 8 


ILLINOIS 
Place—Springfield 
Date—December 209, 30, 31 


INDIANA 
Place—Indianapolis 
Date—October 16, 17, 18 

IOWA 


Place—Des Moines 
Date—November 6, 7, 8 


MAINE 


Place—Bangor 
Date—October 30, 31 


MARYLAND 


Place—Baltimore 
Date—November 28, 29 


MICHIGAN (Sectional Meetings) 
Place—Detroit 
Date—October 27, 28 
Place—Alpena 
Date—October 27, 28 
Place—Bay City 
Date—October 23, 24 
Place—Lansing 
Date—October 23, 24 
Place—Grand Rapids 
Date—October 30, 31 
Place—Manistee 
Date—October 30, 31 
Place—Marquette 
Date—October 9, 10, 11 


MINNESOTA 
Place—St. Paul 
Date—November 6, 7, 8 

MISSOURI 


Place—Kansas City 
Date—November 13, 14, 15 


NEBRASKA 


Place—Omaha 
Date—December 29, 30, 31 


NEW YORK (Sectional Meetings) 


Place—Pottsdam 
Date—October 23, 24 
Place—Utica 
Date—October 23, 24 
Place—Troy 
Date—October 30 
Place—New York City 
Date—October 31, November 1 
Place—Binghamton 
Date—November 6, 7 
Place—Buffalo 
Date—November 13, 14 
Place—Rochester 
Date—November 14, 15 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Place—Grand Forks 
Date—October 22, 23, 24 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Place—Sioux Falls 
Date—November 24, 25, 26 


OHIO 
Place—Columbus 
Date—December 29, 30, 31 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Place—Erie 
Date—December 29, 30, 31 
RHODE ISLAND 
Place—Providence 
Date—October 30, 31, November 1 
TEXAS 


Place—San Antonio 
Date—November 27, 28, 29 


VERMONT 


Place—Burlington 
Date—October 16, 17, 18 


VIRGINIA 


Place—Richmond 
Date—November 25, 26, 27, 28 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Place—Bluefield 
Date—October 23, 24, 25 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 3.) 


mand of commercial proceedings. The $5,000,000 
contribution to Harvard University as an endow- 
ment for a graduate school of commercial education 
by Mr. George F. Baker, a New York banker and 
financier, partially evinces the present trend of minds 
of educators and business men. The present enroll- 
ment for this kind of education differs vastly to that 
of a few years ago when the majority of the enrollers 
were those who found it difficult to pass in other 
courses and were wished on the commercial depart- 
ment by the school officials. But today some of the 
most enthusiastic and capable students of the vari- 
ous institutions throughout the country are seeking 
commercial education. 


Business conditions have changed within the last 
few years to such an extent that most of the business 
of today is run on a scientific basis, a basis upon 
which the business man can rely for his profit. Every 
progressive business organization feels the effect of 
its competitors and in order to compete with them 
successfully must marshal and master every detail 
and fact pertaining to the business. Guess work in 
the commercial world is a tool of ancient days, which 
modern commercial education has forced into the 
museum with other relics. The men of big business 
are beginning to realize more than ever before the 
absolute necessity of accurate and dependable ac- 
counting information, and the best organized con- 
cerns are demanding not only modern accounting 
systems, but thoroughly trained accountants who 
understand it in every detail and who can furnish 
them the information necessary to successful manage- 
ment. It is also becoming increasingly necessary for 
executives themselves to know accounting. Surface 
indications can not be depended upon. Some time ago 
the Federal Trade Commission made the startling 
revelation that out of 250,000 business corporations 
over 100,000 had no net income, and over 90,000 
others made less than $5,000 a year. That investiga- 
tion revealed the great need for modern commercial 
education; a knowledge of accounting, business 
organization, and administration. The old process of 
hiring and training is too costly, for modern competi- 
tion is too keen to allow a wasteful firm to prosper. 
A new regime of specialized knowledge, gained from 
a thorough understanding of fundamental principles, 
coupled with a certain amount of practice, is no 
longer a dream or an experiment, but an actuality, 
and the impartation of this knowledge in the early 
business life of the young man or young woman is 
the end and aim of modern commercial education. 
What a wide and wonderful field is before us! 





DISTRICT MEETINGS OF MISSOURI 
TEACHERS 

Northeast Missouri Teachers Associa- 

as Kirksville, October 30, 31, Novem- 


et. 
Central Missouri Teachers gmedetien. 


tion, Cape Girardeau, October 23, 24, 25. 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion, Springfield, October 16, 17, 18. 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion, M: ille, October 9, 10, 11. 
South Central Missouri Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Rolla, October 30, 31, November 1. 
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THE BALANCE SHEFT 


CHUCKLES 


TAKING NO CHANCES 


Cohen, accompanied by his wife, visited . the 
oculist to have his eyes examined. 

“Now, Mr. Cohen,” ordered the oculist, “‘close 
your right eye and read this sentence.” 

The patient read the sentence, whereupon he was 
asked to close his left eye this time and repeat the 
performance by reading another line of words. 

At this point he hesitated. Removing his wallet, 
he turned to his wife and transferred it to her with 
a whisper: 

“Here, Becky; you'd better hold on to this for a 
while. You never can tell when he'll want me to 
close both eyes at the same time. 

*4*% 


Visitor—What became of your kitten? 
Small boy—Why, haven't you heard? 
Visitor—No, was it drowned? 

Small boy—No. 

Visitor—Lost? 

Small boy—No. 

Visitor—Poisoned? 

Small boy—No. 

Visitor—Then whatever did become of it? 
Small boy—It growed up into a cat. 


bd 


When C. J. M. arrived at school on the opening 
day, he carried the following note to the teacher: 

“Dear Teacher: Our little Johnny is a very deli- 
cate, nervous child, and if he is naughty—and he is 
likely to be naughty at times—just punish the boy 
pn to him, and that will frighten him so he'll be 
g 


***% 


EASY PICKING 


Two Irishmen had just landed in America, and, 
like many immigrants, America and Money’ were 
synonymous to them. While walking down the 
streets of New York, one of them picked up a quarter 
that lay in the gutter and a little farther on was for- 
tunate enough to see a dollar that lay on the side- 
walk. While stooping down to pick it up, his partner, 
slightly irritated over the delay, called back: 

“Mike, don’t bother with that scattered stuff, 
wait till we get to the pile.” 


Coad 


NOT FLIRTING TODAY 


Traffic cop—Say, youse! Didn't you see me wave 
at you? 
Lady at wheel—Yes. If George were here he'd 
paste you in the eye—you fresh thing. 
OK 


A new young salesman on leaving for his first trip 
into Humboldt County was told by his sales manager 
to keep him posted. : 

— me anything you think I should know,” he 
said. 

The following day, he got a wire from the sales- 
man reading, “I arrived safely, have lovely room at 
Eureka Inn. Weather fine.” 

The boss wired back: “Wire received. So glad. 
Take a long vacation. Love and kisses.” 


—Postage. 
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PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP WORK 
(Continued from page 5.) 

2. Gains to the school: 

(a) Follow-up will, through its necessarily y vigi- 
lant survey, disclose to the school whether or not it 
is meeting the problem of training for life. 

(b) It should show the needs of life from a prac- 
tical point of view. 

(c) It should bring back to the school constructive 
criticism which will enable it to meet this problem. 

(d) It will create an interest and develop con- 
fidence in the school which will materially help 
them. 

3. Gains to the employer: 

(a) Placement and follow-up will give to the em- 
ployer, a youth better fitted to cope with the prob- 
lems of employment. 

(b) It will make his young employee more efh- 
cient, progressive, ambitious, and prosperous. 

(c) It will help him to analyze his work into pro- 
motional steps. 

(d) It will assist in arranging for related educa- 
tional work for his employees. 

we It will give _ a constant supply of labor 

"Dive to his needs. 
It will help solve his end of the absorption pro- 


.” ‘4 Cie to the community: 

(a) The community, at large, will gain from the 
absorption of its youth and the completion of the ed- 
ucational process, under proper supervision, beyond 
compulsory s school lage. 





PRESENTING BOOKKEEPING TO 
BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 14.) 
a most gratifying adjustment of educa- 
tional forces. 

“A. warning should be sounded against 
undue emphasis upon the purely voca- 
tional aspects of education for business. 
Piled up knowledge alone does not make 
for success. The knowledge must be ac- 
companied by an ability to weigh, judge 
and understand circumstances, and a force 
of character strong enough to direct. Those 
phases of education, then, which have as 
their aims, the development of superior 
tastes, qualities and morals should be re- 
tained. The high schools should not con- 
tribute to the growth of what has been 
called crass materialism”. 





NEXT MONTH 


The Development of a Business 
Attitude in the Classroom 
by 
I. D. Shoop 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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McKINSEY’S 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Table of Contents 
PART ONE 


THE MEANING OF Business ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


PART TWO 


ORGANIZATION 
The Legal Form of the Business Unit 
Business Organization 


PART THREE 


ADMINISTRATION OF MARKETING Pors- 
LEMS 
Sales 
Purchases 
Traffic 
PART FOUR 


Tue ADMINISTRATION OF PRODUCTION 


PART FIVE 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF PERSONNEL 


PART SIX 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF FINANCIAL Pros- 
LEMS 
Finance 
Credit 


PART SEVEN 
ADMINISTRATION OF STANDARDS AND ReEc- 

ORDS 

Need and Nature of Standards and Rec- 
ords 

Accounting and Statistics 

Office Management 

Budgetary Control 


PART EIGHT 
Review AND SUMMARY 
Divergent Types of Organization 
A Business Case 
*¥e* 

This book is recommended for use in all 
schools offering an elementary course in 
business administration. An examination 
copy will be sent instructors upon request. 


* KK 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of 


“The Balance Sheet,” 


Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by successful school manager 
and tuition salesman. No financially embar- 
rassed mental runt need reply. Address, No. 203. 





Experienced commercial Ne Gady) desires 
pen in business coll Qualified to teach 
-~_ Shorthand, writing and os 
with correlated subjects. 
oll "Would solicit after school hours a 
Saturdays. Address, No. 204. 





Position wanted in private school by experienced 
per pe (lady) of G Shorthand, Typewritin: 
and allied commercia 8 -y High school an 
business smaertial conchtin In addition to seven 
years commer teaching experience, have had 
about three years’ office experience as stenogra- 
pher and bookkeeper. Address, No. 210. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Y . 
on "oy grosstenced school 


Bookkeeping, to purchase half interest in a good 
ag yl school i the East. Wonderful territory 
of the state and no competition. 

Address, No. 205. 





Pen oy —- beeinese coll solicitor. 
excellent proposition for a man who can - 
duce results. Address, Canadian School. ais 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college in Florida. Situated in sea- 
coast town, county seat, population 18,000. No 
competition. Extensively advertised, favorably 
known. first among government approved 
schools in state for training of disabled veterans. 
Must sell on account of health. Address, No. 206. 





Ohio business college. Fine equipment with 
best —_ | a city. $1,000 cash necessary. 
. No. 207. 





A business college in Northwest. No competi- 
tion within 150 miles. Good equipment for 80 
em. | No debts. Good tation for fair 
dealing and efficient th 
in same building. A for man and 
wife. Li quarters included with steam heat 
and water. Ww price and terms. No idlers need 
apply. Any experienced school man with good 

erences can A a bargain here. State amount 
you can invest represented. Address, No. 208. 


FOR SALE. Business College with present 
enroliment of 200 students, located in city of 
over 30,000 population. Owner ‘as two schools 
and desires to devote full time to other school. 
An ag t tion for the right party. 
. No. . 





One of the best “"-¥ ° in America for sale. 


gross receipts will pa: egy No ai 





Calculators for sale. Four New Bur- 
will sacrifice at a frac- 
tion of their cost. Address, Draughon’s 
Bustness College, Fort Smith, Ark. 











20TH CENTURY MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


This practice set is intended for use 


n schools equipped with bookkee 


machines. It 


correlates with the Part II division of ~ ty **20th Century Ip ne regan I text and provides for 


the use of the bookk 
accounts. Summary sheets are 


e books of original entry. The only bound’ 
uxiliary records. 


Seats which are used for a 


eeping machine in anne the general ledger, sales bodaer. and puechesss 
chine. ese take the place 


on the ma 
ted, ay ply i 


a... recommend this set for use in all schools equipped with bookkeeping machines. It 
ony Le whe 9 a part of the ‘20th Century Bookkeeping”’ course or as an independent unit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















“SOUTH-WESTERN” PUBLICATIONS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. 15th edition. The text 
is subdivided into three divisions of twelve 
chapters each. ctice sets, with or 
without vouchers, can be furnished‘ for 
each division for laboratory work. The 
student is led from step to step in a logical 
manner to meet practical lems as 
they would actually arise in the evolution 
of a business from a single proprietorship 
to a partnership and then to a large cor- 
poration. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
cco Fourth ting. State- 
Ideally arranged for 

tation. Details and 

lations are reduced to 


in number, and in no case emphasized. 
The series A edition is divided into two 
volumes of thirty-six chapters each, while 
the series B edition is divided into three 
volumes of twenty-four chapters each. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDIT- 
ING. Third edition. A ge - 
accounting. practice, audit- 
and law in ite 
The student is 
in the basic 


. theory and 

ing. theory and 

relation to accounting. 
ed exact ins 


and auditing. 


ING. A Magy - hich 
n — manual w 
arouses the interest and enthusiasm of 
the student from the beginning of the 
course. It emphasizes the value of finger 


effort of 
producing rapid and accurate typists. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION. This 
text, with its complete and well-graded 
» ere es a came y ordy ae 
cannot to produce a egree o 
accuracy and - The drills afford 
abundant practice in the application of 
the rules. Each drill ie timed and may 
be practiced until the desired time has 
been reached. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Offering a course in Business 
Letter Writing that is comprehensive in 
scope and yet sufficiently intensive in 
treatment to be covered from 100 to 

class hours. General discussion is 
reduced to 2a minimum and space is given 
to essential information and concise 
instructions. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Just off the press. Beginning 
with the — of Business Organization, 
the author then proceeds with a discussion 
of Administration of Marketing problems, 

uction, Personnel, Financial Prob- 
lems, and Standards and Records. Lastly 
the author explains how budge control 
may be u as an aid to su ul busi- 
ness administration. 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOK- 
KEEPING. Every progressive teacher of 
bookkeeping is constantly searching for 
practice material which will add variety 
to his work, stimulate interest among his 
pupils, serve as a review of new old 
a. and in general raise the stand- 
ard his course. This book is intended 
to provide such material and to meet the 
demand for supplementary exercises. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. The 
kangenge in this text is simple and 
lerstood, while the accuracy and - 
herence to strict ples of law are 
fully maintained. The questions and 
cases are such that the teacher who uses 
them does not need to worry about in- 
accuracies or inconsistencies. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. Revised 
— based tL. a Act. —- 
es pro ure in the 
qlestaans tae individuals and Goummions, 
This text is recommended to is and 
poy offering instruction in this 
su x 


AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS 


Y 
ARITHMETIC. This text we the 
relationship which business arithmetic 


holds to mics, Business Adminis- 
tration and Accounting. The method of 
presentation is original and inspiring. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. Pre- 
sents the essentials of English in a concise, 
practical manner. The plan of the work 
is practical because the student applies 
the gained knowledge in the exercises 
following each lesson. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five 
thousand words classified according to 
nature of business. Pronunciation, syl- 
labication and definition shown. 


HOLMES’ PERSONALITY AND SALES- 
MANSHIP. Divided into six parts relating 
to the Trend of Business, Getting into 
Business, the Self-Development of Person- 
ality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING. A system of arm movement 
bw ee | for use in Normal Schools, High 
— . Parochial Schools and Business 

eges. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


104 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


542 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


516 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, California 











